


the sounds for a live event anyway. It’s not like that Pd get 
a sound that somebody liked and then stop; I figured that 
it was a chance to keep making sounds, and keep explor- 
ing things, because everybody had some new sound to play 
with, and so that was an ongoing process. But then, when 
we were recording, the recording engineer had another 
microscope on the system, and all of a sudden everything 
was being exposed in a new light. And of course, with 
something like that, being given another perspective, cer- 
tain things worked better or worse for recording than they 
did live, but unless you were in the truck listening, you 
couldn’t tell. Maybe there were levels of subtlety that had 
to be corrected, or something, when everybody wasn’t 
playing. 

What was the basic process of recording a live show? 
There were the instruments feeding into the channels, the 
microphones feeding into the channels, and then in some 
cases, like the drums, instead of the instruments feeding 
directly into the channels, there were mixers onstage. Then 
you mixed things down live, right? 

Right. The problem was that you always wanted to be 
able to record more options than what you had, so you ran 
out of channels and had to look at ways to compromise, 
and to get the most options as efficiently as you could. 
Often, the electronic drums just ended up being recorded in 
stereo off of my board, because I had a forty-eight-input 
console just for the electronic drums. 

And then you sent out two channels. 

I sent it out via two or four channels, depending on the 
situation. If there was a guest or something, and they 
needed extra channels, I could manipulate it, or if some- 
body else needed something, if they had a bad channel that 
day, you know... 

Explain something to me: when Dan Healy was work- 
ing the Quad PA speakers during “Drums” > “Space,” he 
took some signals and moved them around the room. Other 
signals, however, were stationary. Were you sending him, 
for example, Billy separately from Mickey, or did you mix 
them both together, allowing him to take those certain fre- 
quencies, manipulate them, and then change the signal? 

Remember, this was an evolving process. And also, it’s 
important to understand that if Dan wanted to, he could 
make a signal be stationary and moving at the same time. 
It’s just that when he processed it for movement, it seemed 

like it was a different signal, although it originated from the 
same place. So he was manipulating all that in real time, and 
had a level of depth going on that I couldn’t possibly have 
experienced from the stage because I was behind or on the 
other side of him. But generally, although it depended on 
some stages of our work, I fed just the stereo to the house. 


There were other stages when I was fed Mickey dry and 
Billy dry, and then processed them both. 

Wow. And obviously, Mickey and Billy got processed 
Mickey and Billy back. 

They were playing right into the processing unit. 

So you took a dry signal and fed it through their proces- 
sors, so that they then got it back in their monitors, but you 
also, at the same time, took the dry signal and sent it out to 
separate tracks in the truck? 

The recording truck, or even the PA so that Dan could 
balance the dry and process each separately. 

How much time was spent discussing all this stuff live 
versus after the show? Was it all done by word of mouth 
among everybody? 

First of all, at the show, the completely unacceptable 
sounds were the first priority: get rid of all that shit. And if 
it wasn’t that kind of an issue, there were, at times, casual 
conversations that went on. Dan would call me up, I'd go 
over to the UltraSound booth and put on my headphones, 
and he’d say something like, “Hey man, you hear that 
sound that Brent’s playing now? That’s the shit!” or he’d 
say, “You hear that sound? It sounds like shit out here! I 
don’t know what it sounds like up there.” And that was 
pretty casual, because it wasn’t an emergency, it wasn’t like 

Jerry had a broken speaker or somebody couldn’t play. It 
was like, “There’s a difference between your world and 
mine, and here’s one of the places where it doesn’t work,” 
or, “Here are the places that work beautifully.” To me, it 
was like, “Take a picture of this in your mind, we want to 
come back.” 

Getting back to Without a Net, you were doing live- 
album sound design. What were the thoughts you had 
going into that? What sort of discussions did you have with 
the recordists, and who were the recordists during that 
period? 

That was John Cutler’s record. When the Grateful Dead 
made a live album, you had to remember that the idea was 
to catch some of the live magic; you weren’t out there to 
change what you did for the event. It was trying to capture 
the performance, so you weren’t trying to produce some- 
thing markedly different from what they were used to, and 
enjoyed playing as an experience. So the issue became, 
“Does it fly under everybody’s microscope?” John and I 
had no trouble communicating, because that was the kind 
of thing that happened after every show. There was always 
some discussion, and if somebody didn’t like something, 
you tried to change it. Everybody’s a perfectionist, and we 
all accepted that from everyone else. And for those of us 
who are compulsive, that’s what we were out there to do, 
to make the best possible thing we could—you kept asking. 
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Throughout his almost three-decade-long career with the 
Grateful Dead, sound engineer Dan Healy would, 
deservedly, enjoy the spotlight of fame that came with his 
groundbreaking technological advances in concert sound 
reinforcement. But standing quietly by his side for many of 
those years was the equally innovative soundman, Don 
Pearson. Don, who founded UltraSound, a state-of-the-art 
sound company, was instrumental in keeping the Grateful 
Dead at the event horizon of large-scale concert sound rein- 
forcement. 

JOHN R. DWORK: You had, in the PA, a computer sys- 
tem that was able to alter the amount of delay based on 
humidity in the air, etc. 

DON PEARSON: Well, we used Bruel & Kjaer 2032 
Fast Fourier Transform analyzers to find the arrival time of 
the signal in the air. Then, using regular digital delays, I 
adjusted the delay time so that the arrival times of the signal 
we sent and the signal through the air were identical. 

Tell me, how often were remote recording trucks 
brought in with the intention of recording for a CD 
release? 

That wasn’t very often, and any time that it did happen, 
it was.a John Cutler project funded by the band. It never 
really had anything to do with us, except that we gave him 
feeds. It was totally separate from the PA. 

About the in-ear monitor system: an important point 
that’s just now really starting to be debated outside the 
organization is that some of the changes that occurred in 
the music, primarily the Dead seeming to have lost part of 
their ability to segue seamlessly from one song into 
another, were perhaps a direct result of the selfish mixes 
within the in-the-ear monitor system. 

I don’t know that the segues between songs were 
affected by that, as much as the bandmembers just being a 
little more disconnected from one another onstage, because, 
I think, of the way the monitor system worked. 

It did, however, give the sound system the ability to be 
much more clear because there weren’t all those monitors 
onstage—there weren’t any speakers onstage actually— 
blasting at the microphones. So it gave us the ability to 
choose microphones that sounded good, rather than those 
that simply didn’t feed back. 

The vocal mikes we used were B&K 4011s, which 
couldn’t have ever really been used in a live situation other- 
wise because, although they’re cardioid, they’re only 
slightly cardioid and fed back very easily. But they’re the 
best-sounding vocal mikes I’ve ever used, and using those 
allowed us to really produce some incredible clarity. The 
lack of the roar onstage, from all the monitors and the gui- 
tar speakers and everything else, really affected dramatically 
how clear the sound system could be. 

Who developed the in-the-ear monitor system? 
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It was made by a Philadelphia company called Future- 
sonics, and it was a guy named Marty Garcia who pretty 
much pioneered the whole technology. It’s been used since by 
a lot of different bands, and there are a lot of other people 
who currently are copying the system, but he was the 
founder. And he handheld everything for us until we got it all 
going. f 

And who acted as the impetus to get it all going? Was it 
you—the sound crew, or was it the band? l , 

I think that the band had discovered that their hearing 
was starting to become a problem, as were the Jevels 
onstage when we went into the bigger venues. Originally, 
we tried a wireless version of the in-the-ear system, called 
the Radio Station, when we went to Europe in ’90, and that 
was developed by an English company. But at that point, the 
ear buds themselves didn’t get loud enough nor did they 
quite have the fidelity. So when we came home, Marty Gar- 
cia sort of pushed his technology, and we—myself, Harry, 
and Mike Brady—all presented it to the band and tried to 
come up with some plans to make it work right. Initially, we 
presented the band with a very simple solution, but devel- 
oped, over the course of a period of time, something really 
elaborate. They opted for the elaborate solution. 

What was the solution? 

The solution was to use three Gamble consoles, where 
each bandmember had half a console’s worth of channels, 
with their own EQ, their own low cut, their own reverb, 
and whatever they wanted for their own mix, separate from 
everybody else’s. 

Typically, the way the in-the-ear monitors work for most 
other bands is that there’s only one console and everybody 
gets the same basic mix; no one gets to choose their own EQ 
or effects in their mixes. But in our case, the front guys got 
a pre-mix of most of the drums, with maybe the kick snare 





